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The Modern Opera. 
FROM RICHARD WAGNER’S ESSAY. 
[Translated for this Journal.] 
Music is a woman. 
The nature of woman is Love: but this love is 
the receptive principle, which in receiving yields 
itself without reserve. 
Woman acquires full individuality only in the 
' moment of yielding herself up. She is the water 








nymph, the Undine, moving soulless through the 
_ waves of her cool element, until through the love of 


a man she first receives a soul. The look of inno- 
cence in the eye of woman is the limitless, clear 
mirror, in which man recognizes only the universal 
capacity for love, until he can perceive his own 
image in it: when he has once recognized himself 
there, then the universal susceptibility of the 
woman is concentrated into an urgent necessity of 
loving him with the omnipotence of the most 
| zealous and entire devotion. 

The woman, that loves not with the pride of 
this entire devotion, does not truly love. A 
Woman, who does not love, is the most unworthy 
and repugnant object in the world. Let us pro- 
duce the characteristic types of such women ! 





The Italian Opera music has with striking 
truth been called a Courtezan. She can boast 
of always remaining herself, never sacrifices her- 
self, except it be for a personal pleasure or a 
personal advantage. She relinquishes the proper 
individuality and pride of woman, and gives her- 
self away entirely in the general. 

The French Opera music justly passes for a 
Coquette. The coquette itches to be admired, nay 
to be loved; but her peculiar delight in being 
admired and loved is only a delight to her when 
she herself feels neither love nor admiration 
for the object in which she inspires both. The 
gain she seeks is pleasure in herself, the gratifica- 
tion of vanity; that she become admired and 
loved is the enjoyment of her lite, which would 
instantly be clouded the moment she herself 
should feel love or admiration. Were she in love 
herself, she would be’ robbed of her self-satisfac- 
tion, for in love she would necessarily have to 
forget herself, and devote herself to the painful, 
often suicidal pleasure of another. Hence there 
is nothing against which the coquette is so much 
upon her guard, as love, so that she may keep 
unmoved the only thing she does love, that is to 
say, herself. . . . Accordingly the coquette lives 
from thievish egoism, and her vital energy is icy 
coldness. In her the womanly nature is perverted 
to its repulsive opposite, and from her cold smile, 
which mirrors back to us only our own distorted 
image, we turn round in despair perchance to the 
Italian pleasure-maiden. 

But there is still a third type of denaturalized 
women, which one absolutely shudders to behold : 
it is the Prude, for which the so-called German 
Opera must pass. 

By German Opera I do not mean the opera of 
Weber, but this modern phenomenon, the more 
talked about, the less it has an actual existence, 
as the “German domain.” The peculiarity of 
this opera consists in this: that it is a thing in- 
vented and manufactured by those modern Ger- 
man composers, who cannot consent to compose 
to French or Italian texts, which is the only thing 
that hinders them from actually writing French 
or Italian operas; and so they console themselves 
with the proud imagination that they can bring 
to pass something altogether peculiar and select. 
inasmuch as they know much more of music than 
the Italians and the French. 

To the courtezan it may happen, that the un- 
selfish glow of love may suddenly kindle within 
her for the youth whom she has captivated,— 





think of “the God and the Bayadere ”!—to the 
coquette too it may chance some day that she, © 
who always plays with love, becomes herself 
ensnared in this same play, and in spite of all the 
resistance of her vanity, sees herself taken in the 
net, and weeps over the loss of her will. But 
never will this fine touch of humanity occur to 
the woman, who watches over her own spotless- 
ness with orthodox fanaticism of faith,—the woman, 
whose virtue upon principle consists in ignorance 
of love. The prude is brought up by the rules 
of prudence and reserve, and from her youth up 
has heard the word “ love” pronounced only with 
shy embarrassment. Her heart full of dogma, 
she steps forth into the world, looks shyly about 
her, observes the courtezan and the coquette, beats 
her pious breast and exclaims: “I thank thee, 
Lord, that I am not as these are!” Her vital power 
is reserve, her sole will the annihilation of love, 
which she knows only as she sees it in the nature 
of the courtezan and the coquette. Her virtue 
is the abstaining from sin, her works unfruitful- 
ness, her soul impertinent superciliousness. How 
near this very woman is to the most loathsome 
of all predicaments!, No one needs to be re- 
minded of the conventicles of holy nuns and the 
venerable communities, in which the flower of 
hypocrisy has blossomed! We have séen the 
prude fall into every vice of her French and 
Italian sisters, only with the crime of dissimula- 
tion superadded, and, alas, without a particle of 
originality ! 

Turn now from this hideous type and let us 
ask, what sort of woman shall true Music be ? 

A woman, that really loves, places her virtue 
in her pride, and her pride in her self-sacrifice,— 
that self-sacrifice, with which, while she receives, 
she yields up not a part of her nature, but her 
whole nature in the richest fullness of its ca- 
pacity. But to produce joyfully and gladly what 
she has received,—that is the deed of woman,— 
and to achieve deeds, woman needs to be only 
entirely what she already is, and to will nothing 
else : for she can will but one thing,—namely to 
be Woman! Hence the Woman is to the Man 
the ever clear and intelligible measure of natural 
infallibility ; for she is the most perfect when she 
does not overstep the circle of beautiful sponta- 
neousness, within which she is confined by what 
alone has power to bless her life, by the necessity 
of love. 

And here I point you again to that glorious 
musician, in whom Music was entirely that which 
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she has power to be in man, when she is in the 
fulness of her nature Music, and nothing else but 
Music. Look at Mozarr! Was he any the 
less a musician, because he was wholly and en- 
tirely a musician, because he could and would be 
nothing but a musician? Lock at his “ Don 
Juan!’ Where has music ever attained to such 
infinitely rich individuality, and had power to 
characterize all so surely and precisely in the 
richest, most exuberant fulness, as here, where 
the musician, true to the nature of his art, was 
not in the least degree anything else, except an 
unconditionally loving woman ? 


—-> 


Zelter’s Musical Criticisms. 
Translated from the “ Correspondence of Zelter and Goethe,” 
by W. J. Tnoms.* 

Zelter, who was originally a working stone- 
mason, devoted his leisure to the study of music, 
with so much success, that, on the death of Fasch, 
he was appointed to succeed him as Director of 
the celebrated Singing-School at Berlin. Zelter 
appears to have been not only a skilful musician, 
and an ardent lover of his art, but also a man of 
strong mind, and of refined taste generally ; and 
the correspondence between himself and Goethe, 
which commenced in 1796, on the occasion of’ his 
setting to music Goethe's song, ‘Ich denke Dein,’ 
and was continued until 1832—when it was ter- 
minated by the poet’s death—forms six volumes, 
every page of which is replete with information 
and amusement. It has been said of Lord Ba- 
con's Essays—that they are not essays, but sev- 
erally contain hints for many essays. ‘The same 
may be observed of the criticisms of Zelter and 
Goethe ; they are fragmentary, rather than elabo- 
rate, and contain the germ of more extensive 
disquisition. But, notwithstanding this and their 
occasional obscurity, they are still well deserving 
of the perusal of the English reader, as the out- 
pourings of two mighty intellects; who, if deaf 
to the factitious charms of a roulade, or little 
likely (pacodying a well-worn quotation) to 

“ Die of a run ina chromatic pain,” 
were, which is far better for our purpose, deeply 
sentient of the majestic grandeur of Handel—of 
the mystic sublimity ef Bach. 
No. I.—* THE MESSIAH.” 


Your mention of Handel reminds me, (says 
Zelter, in a letter to Goethe on the 20th of 
March, 1824), that I have yet to thank Rochlitz ; 
he has presented me also with his book, and ex- 
pressed himself in very friendly terms upon Han- 
del and towards myself. 

Herder has somewhere called ‘ The Messiah’ a 
Christian pos, and he has hit upon the very 
word ; for, in fact, this work contains, in its frag- 
mentary construction, the whole convolution of 
Christianity, true, faithful, and reasonably poetic. 

The intention of the whole, taken as a perfect 
work, (opus) has always seemed to me to have 
arisen fortuitously: and I cannot wean myself 
from this opinion. 

The high festivals of the Christian Church, in 
Handel’s time, afforded an opportunity to the 
composer to set to music verses from the Bible, 
especiaily from the Gospels, from which the finest 
peculiarities must arise. Handel, who had sufli- 
cient taste and spirit to reject the infamous 
Church-text of Brock, Picander, and others, 
(over which he, Bach, and Telemann, had worked 
themselves weary) gathered together, at last, into 
one convolution, all the choruses, which bear re- 
ference to the Passion, then got some clever man, 
if h:+ did not do it himself, to make the links ne- 
cessary to connect them; and thus there arose a 
cyclical work, which seems to me divisible into 
four or five parts. 

1. The annunciation of the Messiah, accom- 
panied by the prophets from on high: the work 
of Redemption, full of mystery, yet dawning, as 
it were, into light—‘ Comfort ye my people, saith 
your God’—breathing the freshness of Spring. 


* London Musical World, 1836. | 
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2. His birth on earth first made known to the 
shepherds: the introduction (Siciliano) a delight- 
ful pastoral symphony, must precede the chorus, 
‘ Unto us a child is born.’ In Mozart’s score, the 
chorus stands first, which is wrong. The chorus 
is, at the commencement, playful and rocking, 
child-like, even childish, until it displays colossal 
power at the words, ‘ And the government shall 
* upon his shoulder.’ 

Life and Doctrine, of a pastoral character— 
‘He shall feed his flock,—+ Come unto him all ye 
that labor.’ 

3. Passion and Death: Denial, Mockery, IIl- 
treatment. ‘ Behold the Lamb of God ;’ ‘Surely 
he hath borne our griefs;’ ‘ All we like sheep 
have gone astray ;’ ‘He trusted in God, that he 
would deliver him;’ ‘ Thy rebuke hath broken 
his heart ;’ ‘ Behold and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto his sorrow.’ The Passion is completed 
by death—and through this is victory. Redemp- 
tion is achieved—now for the consequences. 

4. Resurrection and Eternal Life; back to the 
heavenly—to the never-ending. Prophecy now 
steps forth again; ‘Lift up your heads, oh ye 
gates!’ ‘The Lord gave the word;’ ‘Why do 
the nations so furiously rage together ?’ ‘Let us 
break their bonds asunder ;’ ‘ Hallelujah!’ ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth;’ ‘ Since by man 
came death,’ &e. 

5. Apotheosis— Worthy is the Lamb!’ ‘ Bless- 
ing and honor;’ ‘ Amen.’ 

The expression of such a work is to be gath- 
ered from the whole, although good, nay, even 
fine composition is not wanting over the several 
parts of it. The overture is belonging to the 
piece only, in so far as it serves as a foreground, 
or foil, on which to set the clear blue heaven of 
The glory of the Lord God shall be 
made known. Clearness, power, truth, reign 
throughout the whole of the first part. In the 
second part—warm clear night—one feels the 
shining of the stars. Pastoral—alluring, pure 
and mild. In the third part, Suffering and Death 
—brief, not crowded ; grand, still, touching; no 
torments, no crucifixion and the like. The sor- 
row of the Righteous One over the degradation of 
the good, of the beautiful, is the ground, the 
foundation, over which a crystal stream flows 
away— Behold and see if there be any sorrows 
like unto His sorrows.’ 

This last piece is a genuine cavatina, and this 
brings us to the historical consideration of musical 
forms, upon which I would make the following 


prophecy. 


observations. 

I look upon the German ‘ Chorale’ as a sort of 
primal form, which constitutes the party-wall 
(Scheidewand) between the Protestant and Cath- 
olic Churches. By means of the Chorale, as 
the congregational song, which comprehended 
the Gospel, the congregation arrived at the power 
of serving God. The old ‘Cantus Firmus’” had 
in its degradation become deformed. The Cho- 
rale which proceeded from it, assumed a settled 
shape; it is the image, the frame of the strophe, 
through which the ear and memory are addressed, 
instead of the thoughts. 

But the matter proceeds, as usual, still farther; 
the Florid-song (jfigural-gesang) arises. At first 
it is not admitted into the Church. What does 
the composer then do? he forms a florid melody 
upon the chorale itself, gives ita varied bass, and 
thus florid music is, as it were, smuggled into the 
Church. 

The tenor, as the constant, principal, and lead- 
ing voice, being separated from its ground, the 
bass becomes weak in large churches. The 
‘Trias Harmonica’ is admitted; a third voice 
becomes necessary. There is no going below the 
bass; so attention was directed upwards, and 
there arises the Alto, as the upper voice; and 
the tenor, which before took the lead, was now 
concealed by both higher and lower parts. The 
pupils of the schools are now introduced into the 
choir, the Alto is too deep for them, so the Soprano 
arises over the Alto, and there we have the har- 
mony of four voices. Ground-Bass is discovered, 
and now the theory of assonance passes into the 
theory of dissonance. 

The new choir is there, and will be employed. 
Then arises the Chorus, then the Fugue, which 
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still always includes the Chorale, if not as the 
Thema, still as the Cantus Firmus. A strong 
marking of the time becomes now still more _ne- 
cessary ; the strict movement forms this condition ; 
and there is the Motette (from mofus); and the 
proud Chorale, which, like the mighty ocean, 
would scarcely move in space, much less in time, 
now dances to the flute. 

From this point, the colossal in the chapel-style 
keeps descending to the Liliputian (mikrolo- 
gische). ‘The leading voice feels itself, pleases, 
and will please itself; the powerful tenor loses its 
reputation, and the soprano reigns tyrannically 
over the whole. The Church, however, stirs 
itself, and will not suffer this; whereupon music 
looks for refuge beyond the walls of the Church. 
The Cantata, the Oratorio, the Opera, appear; 
here the singer is a person of consequence ;—the 
Chorale is no fool, and goes with him. 

Mozart, wishing to distinguish himself in the 
florid chorale style, makes the blacks in ‘ Zauber- 
flote’ sing such a Cantus Firmus (if I mistake 
not, to the chorale melody of ‘Wenn wir in 
héchsten Noth.’*) The orchestra accompanies 
it, without knowing what to make of it, yet so it 
is. In the opera it is of good effect to the pro-, 
gress of the affair. Passion growing, bursting, 
to one turning point, which desires a stage on 
which to spend its fury ; and thus arises the Ca- 
vata, (aria) in which any defined feeling gives 
itself full vent. The singer is now the only rep- 
resentative of the whole. He pleases himself 
and others; thence the Da capo. This Da capo 
is at last admitted among the forms; and now no 
one knows any longer of what the discourse pro- 
perly consists. The Da capo itself becomes a 
caput mortuum, base money alone passes current, 
and no one knows any longer how to use the pure 
metal. 

Now the composer will no longer confine him- 
self to the primal form ; thence arises the Cava- 
tina, which is nothing more than an air without 
the second part, which cannot be sung Da capo, 
and such a genuine cavatina we find in ‘The 
Messiah ’—‘ Behold and see, if there be any sor- 
rows like unto his sorrows 7) with which the whole 

’assion is quietly completed, and the work of 
Atonement fulfilled. 

If you would experience a peculiarly imagina- 
tive delight, examine once more the chorus ‘ Unto 
us a child is born.’ After the company of shep- 
herds, who are watching their flocks by night 
upon the plains, have received the words of the 
angels, and recovered from their alarm, one party 
of them begins, ‘ Unto us a child is born,’ and 
toys innocently with the idea; a second party 
follows in a similar strain; then a third—then a 
fourth—until at length, at the words ‘ Wonderful, 
Counselor,’ all the voices join. The flocks of 
the field, and the whole starry host of heaven— 
every thing awakens, and is moved with joy and 
gladness. 

But enough, ye Muses, if not indeed too much, 
If, however, you have heard your ‘ Messiah,’ I 
much wish to be made acquainted with your opin- 
ion of it. I always learn something when you 
give me your opinion upon any subject. 

The good Rochlitz deserves our best thanks, 
but his ‘history of the origin of ‘The Messiah,’ a 
priori, seems to me like all history (which is so 
called.) The history of a work of art (and every 
work of art has its distinct history) is not to be 
counted upon the fingers, if nature itself’ requires 
thousands of years to make such a fellow; who 
is then, moreover, made only by accident. Ne- 
cessity itself cannot exist except by chance. 

It has just occurred to me, that the foregoing 
hypothesis of the accidental nature of Handel’s 
“ Messiah,” considered as a whole, was broached 
by me some twenty years since, in a Review 
which then found, and still finds, abundant con- 
tradiction. The criticism is in the “ Berlin Musi- 
‘al Gazette,” edited by Reichardt, for 1805 or 
1606, and is certainly in your library. Let 
every one consider this matter after his own 
fashion: for me, this accidental nature is a neces- 
sary beauty in every work of genius. 


” 





* One of Luther’s Chorales. 
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French Encouragement of Young Musicians. 


The annual prize for musical composition, 
given by the Institute, was founded by Napoleon. 
The gainer becomes entitled to a pension of a 
thousand crowns a year (£125) for five years, 
with an allowance of twelve hundred francs (£50) 
to defray the expense of the, public performance 
of his composition on the day of the distribution 
of the prizes. He then goes to Italy, where he 
must remain two years; then he must spend a 
year in Germany; after which he returns to 
France, and receives the last two years of his 
pension: and at the expiration of these two years 
the Academy is bound by an express regulation 
to procure for him the poem of an opera, and to 
get it performed either at one of the musical 
theatres, or one of the best provincial theatres. 

To be allowed to contend for the prize, the 
candidate must be a Frenchman, a pupil of the 
Conservatory, and under thirty years of age. 
He must also go through some preliminary exer- 
cises, of a very trifling kind, to show his compe- 
tency. Ona certain day each of the candidates 
receives a copy of the words of a dramatic cantata, 
which they are to set to music ; and then they are 
shut up till the work is finished—three weeks 

«being allowed them for that purpose. The poem 
is never the work of a distinguished writer, the 
author being always some hackney scribbler ; and 
it is accordingly a tissue of common places, wholly 
unfit to excite the fancy or the feelings. Each 
MS. must be legibly signed with the composer’s 
name—a regulation which leads to gross favoritism 
and injustice. Then the judges, consisting of six 
members of the musical section of the Institute, 
and two members of some other sections (as of 
painting, or sculpture, or architecture,) assemble ; 
and after hearing the different pieces played over 
upon the piano-forte, and sung at sight, or nearly 
so, by a singer engaged for that purpose, they 
give their judgment. Now, when it is remem- 
bered that the music is theatrical, and written in 
score for a great orchestra, and that, consequently, 
its merits very much depend upon its dramatic 
character and orchestral effects, what sort of 
opinion of its qualities can be formed by persons 
who merely sit and hear it scrambled over by a 
singer and a piano-forte player, even supposing 
the judges to be everso able and unbiassed ? But 
this is not the worst. This decision, pronounced 
by judges, the majority of whom are musicians, 
has a chance at least of being sound. But it goes 
for nothing ; for, eight days afterwards, all the 
classes of the Institute belonging to the fine arts, 
of which the section of music does not form a 
fifth part, assemble, and, after hearing the different 
pieces performed as before, (that is, music com- 
— for an actor and an orchestra, performed 

y a singer standing at the piano-forte) give a 
definitive judgment, frequently reversing, without 
appeal, a decision much more likely to be correct 
than their own. 

The happy victor then sets out for Italy. Dur- 
ing his stay there he may do what he pleases, 
one that at the end of the first year he send 
1ome a piece of sacred music, and, at the end of 
the second, an act of an Italian opera. If he do 
this, he may either stay at Rome, or vagabondize 
through the Roman States. He generally chooses 
the alternative of an idle and wandering life; he 
knows that he has nothing to learn in a country 
where music is sunk in the lowest degradation ; 
and his only object is to kill time as well as he 
can. As to the compositions required of him, he 
may have written them before leaving Paris. 
From his subsequent twelve months’ stay in Ger- 
many, if he be industrious, he may learn some- 
thing; but his previous Italian habits are not 
much in his favor. At last he comes back to 
Paris a finished musician, to set about the compo- 
sition of the opera which the Academy is bound 
to get brought out for him. But this condition 
never has in one instance been fulfilled. He is 
now left to shift for himself; and our young com- 
posers will find, if they inform themselves on the 
subject, that the facilities for the production of an 
artist unknown to fame, are by no means greater 
in Paris than in London. Such are the benefits 


of the famous concours to the gainers of the prize. 
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To those who fail, (and they are often not of 
less or greater merit than those who succeed) the 
consequences are injurious. From the absurd 
regulation that the MSS. must be signed, their 
names get abroad, and they undergo the stigma of 
a failure. In short, so completely are the benefits 
of Napoleon’s well-intended and liberal endow- 
ment neutralized by the absurdities of its admin- 
istration, that it is scouted by the more enlightened 
of the French musicians; and, unless entirely 
reformed, even the temptation of a five years’ 
pension will not continue to induce young men of 
talent to avail themselves of it—London Chroni- 
cle, 1836. 
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THE LAST POET. 


Griin.] 








[Translated from A 


BY N. L. FROTHINGHAM, D. D. 
When will you bards be weary 
Of rhyming on? How long 
Ere it is sung and ended, 
The old eternal song ? 


Is it not long since empty— 
The horn of full supply; 
And all the posies gathered, 

And all the fountains dry ? 


So long as the sun’s chariot 
Yet keeps ils azure track, 
And but one human visage 
Gives answering glances back; 


As long as skies shall nourish 
The thunderbolt and gale, 
And, frightened at their fury, 
One throbbing heart shall quail; 


As long as after tempest 
Shall spring one showery bow, 
One breast with peaceful promise 
Of reconcilement glow; 


As long as night the concave 
Sows with its starry seed; 
And but one man those letters 
Of golden writ can read; 


Long as a moonbeam glimmers, 
Or bosom sighs a vow, 

Long as the wood-leaves rustle, 
To cool a weary brow; 


As long as roses blossom, 
And earth is green in May; 
As long as eyes shall sparkle 
And smile in pleasure’s ray; 


As long as cypress shadows 
The graves more mournful make, 
Or one cheek’s wet with weeping, 
Or one poor heart can break; 
So long on earth shall wander 
The goddess Poesy ; 
And with her one exulting 
Her votarist to be. 


And singing on, triumphing, 
The old earth-mansion through, 
Out marches the last minstrel,— 
He is the last man too. 


The Lord holds the creation 
Forth in his hand meanwhile, 

Like a fresh flower just opened, 
And views it with a smile. 


When once this flower-giant 
Begins to show decay, 

And earths and suns are flying 
Like blossom-dust away; 


Then ask—if of the question 
Not weary yet—how long 

Ere it is sung and ended, 
The old eternal song! 
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FriorEnTINI, the intelligent, witty feuilletoniste 
of the Constitutionnel, gives the most exact state- 
ment of the difficulty which attends the getting 
access (for love or money) to the concerts of the 
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Conservatoire at Paris, by mentioning the fact of 


a distingnished foreign amateur coming to Paris, 
on purpose to assist at the first of these concerts, 
receiving, in answer to his demand for admission, 
the consoling answer (from an influential member 
of the society) that his request would certainly 
be attended to, and that in about twenty-four 
years’ time he might make sure of a ticket. The 
fact is, all the subscription is always full—no more 
tickets are sold after that; and the only chance 
of getting admission is by one of the subscribers 
giving up his ticket. 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
“Engedi” again. 
Marca 12. 


Mr. Dwicut:—In to-day’s paper your types 
make me say, “In Beethoven’s chorus there is no 
lack of ‘order and yet no tumult.” For order 
should be put ardor. 

Now I have pen in hand, may I give you more 
distinctly my friend K’s view of that same chorus ? 
He said, as nearly as I can remember: “ Handel’s 
chorus occasionally loses sight of the majesty it 
adores, but Beethoven’s never; that is, it is in 
every part worthy of a choir of angels in the 
presence of God. But there are two other char- 
acteristics of Beethoven’s chorus which lift it far 
above Handel’s. The first is its Christianity. 
In the Hallelujah we may suppose Socrates and 
Plato, and even modern “naturalists,” in their 
best hours, to join. But in the close of the “ En- 
gedi” none can join but those who have felt the 
reconciling power of the cross; for it is a thanks- 
giving in behalf of the redeemed, a thanksgiving 
for redemption. The second is its universality. 
The Hallelujah never carries you beyond that 
particular choir of angels who begin the song. 
But in the “ Mt. of Olives” chorus we hear world 
after world rolling in and joining in the praise and 
thanks, keeping, nevertheless, with all this infinite 
volume and swell, the peculiar Christian ideas 
that God, who created, hath also redeemed.” 

When I assure you that, at the time K. made 
these remarks to me, neither he nor I knew what 
the original words were, you may judge of my 
delight at receiving yesterday from your “ Diarist,” 





a letter containing these words: 

“ The final chorus has in the original: ‘ Welten 
singen’: ‘Worlds sing, worlds sing, thanks and 
honor to the exalted Son of God.’ You see 
all worlds unite in this. Is not this a mighty 
thought ?” 

Yes, it is a mighty thought, and I think the 
above unbiassed judgment of K. goes far to show 
that the thought is in the music, as well as in the 
words ; instrumental music can convey definite 
ideas independent of words; and that the music 
of the “ Mt. of Olives” is too grand for the words 
of “ Engedi.” Yours, H. T. 


+ > 


The Mendelssohn Manuscripts, 





The following is the letter of the brother of the 
great composer, relative to the controversy in 
England, to which we alluded in our last. 


To the Editor of the , London. 

Sir,—In your paper of the 6th December, I 
read in the report of Mr. Jullien’s concert, the 
following remarks :— 

“It was, we believe, with no small difficulty, 
that the publishers obtained the score of Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony in A from Messrs. Haupt- 
mann, Moscheles, Rietz, and David; and, but 
that the copy was known to exist in the library 
of the Plitharmonic Society, it stood a fair 
chance of being lost to the world, like another 
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and a later orchestral work, the Reformation 
Symphony. 

“The position assumed by the above-named 

rofessors, is indeed quite inexplicable, and, un- 
iess it can be defended by solid arguments (which 
scarcely appears posite.) may lead to remon- 
strances and inquiries that had far better been 
avoided.” 

The author of that report has certainly derived 
his information from sources none of the purest. 

As to the publication of the symphony in A, 

the four gentlemen named never entertained a 
doubt ; this was decided upon without any regard 
to the existence of a copy bsing in possession of 
the Philharmonic society, and no difliculties of 
any kind whatsoever were raised. My evidence 
is authentic, as I was the party acting between 
the publishers and the four gentlemen named. 
As concerns the laying by the Reformation Sym- 
phony, this work of Felix Mendelssohn’s early 
— (the composition of which occurred long 
vefore that of the symphony int A, and which 
Felix Mendelssohn never once performed any- 
where ir concurrence with his own judgment, ) 
after conscientious examination was not consid- 
ered suitable for publication. 

Do these four gentlemen deserve to be attacked 
for that reason with enmity and suspicion ? Is it 
desired that they, who are themselves of the best 
artists, and best judges of art in Germany ; they, 
the faithful friends of Felix Mendelssohn, should 
give up their own judgment about this one or 
other of his posthumous works? At all events, 
the family Mendelssohn concurs entirely in their 


proceedings, and owes them true gratitude for 


the services they have rendered in publishing the 
works Mendelssohn left behind him; and from 
them these gentlemen have neither to expect re- 
monstrances nor inquiries. 
From the general and great influence your 
ard exercises, and from the great love my 
yrother bore to England, which he held in 
honor as his second fatherland, I hold it to be my 
duty to appear before the English public as the 
grateful defender of the four Leipsic gentlemen ; 
for which purpose I beg of you to afford these 
lines space in your Journal. 
[ am, Sir, yours, most obediently, 
Pau. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
— —_> - 
ORNAMENT AND GRACES IN SINGING.—It is 
an extremely false taste to overload every per- 
formance with a profusion of ornament. When 
a piece has intrinsic merit, or when a singer has a 
fine voice, ornament, if profuse, has more chance 
to injure it than add to its effect. It is not to be 
denied, however, that ornament, when judiciously 
placed, is indispensable to a singer, and will re- 
quire great care and practice in the acquisition. 
‘he following passage from the life of Rossini, by 


Count Stendthall, strongly illustrates the ideas of 


this great master upon the point. 

On Rossini’s arrival at Milan, in 1814, when 
he was in his twenty-second year, to compose the 
“ Aureliano in Palmira,” he became acquainted 
with Velluti, who was to sing in his opera. Vel- 
luti, then in the flower of his youth and talents, 
and one of the handsomest men of his time, had 
no small share of vanity, and was fond of’ dis- 

laying the powers of voice with which nature 
Pad gifted him. Before Rossini had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing this great singer, he had written 
a cavatina for the character he was to perform. 
At the first rehearsal, Velluti began to sing, and 
Rossini was struck with admiration. At the se- 
cond rehearsal Velluti began to show his powers 
of gracing; Rossini found the effect produced 
was just and admirable, and highly applauded 
the performance. At the third, the simplicity of 
the cantilena was entirely lost amidst the profu- 
sion of ornaments. At last the great day of the 
performance arrived. The cavatina, and the 
whole character sustained by Velluti, was re- 
ceived with rapture; but Rossini scarcely knew 
what Velluti was singing—it was no longer the 


music he had composed; yet still the song of 


Velluti was full of beauties, and succeeded with 
the public to admiration. The pride of the 
young composer was not a little wounded. This 
opera fell, and it was the soprano alone who had 








any success. The ardent mind of Rossini at once 
perceived all the advantages that might be taken 
of such an event. Nota single suggestion was 
lost upon him. “Tt was by a lucky chance,” we 
may suppose him to have said to himself, “ that 
Velluti discovered he had a taste of his own; but 
who will say that in the next theatre for which I[ 
compose, I may not find some other singer, who, 
with as great a flexibility of voice and an equal 
rage for ornament, may so spoil my music, as not 
only to render it sober: 9 to myself, but tire- 
some to the public? The danger to which my 
poor music is exposed is still more imminent, 
when I reflect upon the great number of different 
schools for song that exist in Italy. The theatres 
are filled with performers who have learned 
music from some poor provincial’ professor. This 
mode of singing violin concertos and variations 
without end, tends to destroy not only the talent 
of the singer, but also to vitiate the taste of the 
public. Every singer will make a point of imi- 
tating Velluti, without calculating upon the rela- 
tive compass of his voice. We shall see no more 
simple cantilenas. They would appear cold and 
tasteless. Every thing is about to undergo a 
change, even to the nature of the voice. Once 
accustomed to embellish, to overload the cantilena 
with high-wrought ornaments, and so stifle the 
works of the composer, they will soon discover 
that they have lost the habit of sustaining the 
voice and expanding the tones, and consequently 
the power of executing largo movements. I 
must therefore lose no time in changing the sys- 
tem I have followed hitherto. I am not myself 
ignorant of singing; all the world allows me a 
talent in this way. My embellishments shall be 
in good taste; for I shall at once be able to dis- 
cover where my singers are strong and where de- 
fective, and I will write nothing for them but 
what they can execute. My mind is made up. 
I will not leave them room for a single appoggia- 
tura. These ornaments, this method of charming 
the ear, shall form an integral part of my song, 
and shall be all written down in my score.” 

Such ought to be the practice of all compos- 
ers; and no young singer ought ever to attempt 
a grace that 1s not set down for him, or which is 
not pointed out for him by a judicious master. 
The violation of this rule may procure a momen- 
tary applause from a mixed audience; but it will 
never ensure a lasting reputation, nor lead to 
establish first-rate excellence in simple execution. 
—The Art of Improving the Voice and Ear. 


—> —— 


At Weimar used to be one side of the theatre 
called the “ noble side.” No one but a nobleman 
or officer (the rank of officer being equal to 
noble birth) was allowed to take his seat there. 
All “ Burgers,” however rich or aspiring, were 
studiously and forcibly kept away from this 
“sanctum sanctorum” of. silly pride of caste. 
Since the revolution, however, the law has been 
abolished, but not the awe with which the untitled 
regard that side, whither they do not venture, 
notwithstanding the permission now, fearing the 
sneers and those thousand indescribable slights 
which unreasonable prejudice would treat them 
with. 

—_— —— == ——_____—_——__ 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
From my Diary. No. XX. 


New York, March 10. Freundinn asks (speaking of 
Zeuner’s Psalm tunes): where did he get all those odd, 
strange, unpronounceable names? Easily answered, liebe 
Freundinn; glance over any Musical Biography and you 
will see that most of them are names of composers of 
greater or less distinction. 

But, is there any reason why particular names should 
be given to particular tunes—in other words, did Zeuner 
intend that they should in some degree characterize the 
music of those whose names he has adopted ? 

I cannot affirm this, but have long thought that it must 
be trueof many. Turn to the ‘Harp.’ Look at ‘ Marpurg,’ 
@ unique specimen of magnificent harmony, called by 
the name of one of the greatest writers on the theory of 
harmony of the last century; ‘ Kreutzer’ for male voices, 
is named from Conradin Kreutzer, well known as one of 


| the finest writers for male voices that has lived; in the 
tune ‘Beethoven,’ no one at all familiar with the great 
master, can fail of seeing how much Zeuner has here 
caught of the trusting, loving, devotional spirit, which is 
so characteristic of Beethoven’s adagios. Some of the 
most beautiful and truly devotional tunes which used to 
be sung thirty years since, are arrangements from his 
instrumental works. 

Frescobaldi was organist at St. Peters in Rome two 
centuries since. He wrote much for the organ, was the 
first Italian to play in the fugued style—and, by the way, 
Baini relates that the first time he played in the Vatican 
Church he had 20,000 listeners! A great audience or—a 
great story. The tune named from him is certainly 
appropriate enough. The tune “ Weber ”’ again is to the 
point. Doubtless if we were as familiar with German 
music as Zeuner, we might find many most appropriately, 
named of which we cannot now judge. 

“T. H.” should try his friend K. on some of the 
“Harp” tunes, in some of which the correspondence 
between the expression of words and music is truly ex 
traordinary. 


March 12. “T. H.” in Dwight’s Journal to-day makes 
a right shrewd guess as to the choruses of the soldiers in 
Beethoven’s “ Mount of Olives.” It seems to argue 
curiously in favor of his theory of the expression of 
music. The original words to the first of these choruses 
are: 


Wir haben ihn gesehn, 
Nach diesem Berge gehen, 
Entfliehen kann er nicht, 
Sein wartet das Gericht. 
Then follows the solo, (Jesus): ; 


“ They who have come out to take me now draw near,” &c. 


We have him seen, 

To this mouutain going, 
Escape can he not, 

Him waiteth the Judgment. 


The march is again heard pianissimo, for six bar's; a 
sudden change to allegro molto, in the key of D, breaks 
in, the first bar piano, the second forte, and in the third 
fortissimo ; the soldier chorus bursts forth: 


Here is he, the outlawed, 

Who himself among the peo- 
ple boldly 

The Jewish king called ; 

Sieze and bind him. 


Hier ist er, der Verbannter, 
Der sich im Volke kiihn 


Der Juden Kénig nannte ; 
Ergreift und bindet ihn. 


The chorus of disciples follows : 


Was soll der Lirm bedeuten ? | What does this tumult mean ? 
Es its um uns geschehn ! It is all over with us! 
Umringt von rauhen Krieg-| Surrounded by rude warriors, 


ern 
Wie wird es uns ergehn? | ILow will it to us result ? 


Soldiers again: 
“ Here is he,” &e., 
and the chorus closes with both soldiers and disciples. 
The former continue the same words, while the disciples 
call for pity: 
Erbarmen ach, erbarmen! es | Pity, oh pity, it is all over 
ist um uns gesehehn ! with us! 





Next is the trio between Peter, Jesus and a Seraph, of 
which Peter’s attack upon the servantof the High Priest 
forms the subject. 

The passion of the piece is wrought up to the highest 
pitch in the following number. The soldiers begin: 

Up! sieze the traitor, 

Delay here now no longer, 

Forth now with the malefae- 
tor, 

Drag him at once before the 

Judgment seat. 


Auf! ergreifet den Verrather, 
Weilet hier nun langer nicht, 
Fort jetzt mit dem Missetha- 


ter, 
Schlept ihn schleunig vor Ger- 
icht. 


About the 19th bar the disciples are heard: 


Alas, we shall on his account, 
Also hated, persecuted be, 

They will us also in bonds lay, 
Martyr us and to death devote. 


Ach, wir werden seinetwegen, 
Auch gehasst, verfolget seyn, 
Man wird uns iv Binde legen. 
Martern und dem Tode legen. 
Finally Jesus is heard in a tenor solo: 
Meine Qual ist bald versch- | My pangs will soon be ended, 
wunden, 
Der Erlosung werk vollbracht, 
Bald ist ginzlich tiberwun- 


den, come 
Und besiegt der Hille Macht. | And conquered Hell’s pow- 
er. 


Redemption’s work perfected, 
Soon will be completely over- 


This number of the oratorio closes with this solo 
accompanied by both the choruses, the last ehord being in 


E flat. A splendid change is made in a very simple 
manner. The soldiers repeat, 


9-Fe and the tenor is heard repeating 
= Fort! fort! once more and last two lines in 
Away! away! the key of F, 
“ Bald ist giinzlich,” &c. 
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and leading into the Maestoso instrumental passage intro- 
ductory to a chorus of angels: 
Welten singen Dank und | Worlds sing thanks andhon- 


Ehre, or, 
Dem erhabenen Gottes Sohn, | To the exalted Son of God. 


And here breaks in, allegro, what has long seemed to me 
almost the sublimest chorus ever written—a chorus in 
which a young man of thirty rivals the majesty and 
power of Handel in the days of his loftiest inspiration. 
The words of this chorus begin: 


Praise him, ye Angel choirs, 


Preiset ihn ihr Engelchire, 
Loud in holy jubilant tones. 


Laut im heilgen Jubelton. 
Those who can refer to the fourth volume of the Handel 
and Haydn Society choruses, will see that the English 
translation there does not do exact justice to the original, 
of which I hope this literal translation, in parallel colnmns, 
will give some idea. 

March 13. “Friends, do you realize that within the 
last three weeks we have had five of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies in Boston ?” P 

We (here in the Metropolis) do realize it! 
friend “ Jo.” 

And “ Jo” really thinks that the provincials are to be 
envied! Why, sir, we have Donizetti, and Bellini, and 
Rossini, night after night, and have had two Symphonies 
of Beethoven and one by Schubert within the last three 
months, and six Eisfeld’s Svuirées, here in the great centre 
of Art—here in the Metropolis—and “Jo” is not satisfied ! 
He actually wishes to hear now and then the “ old fogy ” 
performances of the Handel and Haydn Society! Wishes 
to hear Anna Stone sing in ‘ Judas Maccabeeus,’ and in the 
‘Mount of Olives,’ and would rather hear Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony than Mariadi Rohan! Was there ever 
such a fogy? Why, we have had one extra Sacred 
Oratorio and Alboni sang in it, and the music was that 
profoundly solemn and soul-stirring opera—pshaw, I 
mean—Church piece, “ Stabat Mater,” by Rossini, and 
nearly the whole of it was sung; and, what is more, it 
was introduced, not by the overture to “ Masaniello,”’ but 
by the “Grand overture of Stabat Mater,’ by Merca- 
dante—and yet he was not satisfied! Was there ever 
such a fellow ? 

Well, Symphonies and Sonatas, Capriccios and Fanta- 
sias, and Oratorios by learned German composers may 
dg for provincial Boston, but we—we New Yorkers, have 
got beyond that! 

Ahem! 

There is some talk of getting up a Society here to per- 
form Romberg’s “Song of the Bell."—Mr. Dwight had 
better come on and hear it.—’T will be a great musical 
festival—when it comes off. It will be the greatest 
performance ever heard this side of the Atlantic. Such 
achorus! Suchsolos! Such an orchestra!—It always 
is so here. And such critics!!! 


Kine Arts. 


Massachusetts Academy of Fine Arts. 
FIFTH ARTICLE. 

J. Ames has long been favorably known in Bos- 
ton as one of our most successful artists; as one 
who has cherished broad and elevated notions of 
Art, and practiced with much simplicity of man- 
ner and effect. He has always been true to his 
feelings and inspiration. He may perhaps be re- 
proached with following too closely Allston’s pe- 
culiar ideas,—his peculiar ehoice of tones and 
colors. But this seemsto beso in consonance with 
his own impressions and sentiments, and there is 
so much that is broad and beautiful in this manner 
he uses so unconsciously, that we pardon him al- 
most involuntarily. 

The ‘Innocenza,” No. 37, is a sweetly colored 
head, tender, delicate and clear. It lacks some- 
thing in expression, but its naiveté is in keeping 
with its name. No. 43 is called “‘ Twilight mus- 
ings.” This strikes one palpably asa reminiscence 
of Allston’s “‘Lorenzo and Jessica,” And indeed 
it possesses many fine qualities. ‘The face is very 
sweet in color and expression; the whole subject 
is treated with poetic effect. 


Sosays my 


























Cuester Haropina, the well known and worthy 
president of the Academy, is not really well rep- 
resented in the exhibition. His portrait of Allston 
is the only thing that gives a fair idea of his pow- 
ers. It is picturesque in its general appearance 
and freely executed. The picture of Webster 
cannot with conscience be commended, for neither 
character, expression nor color are worthy of Hard- 
ing’s great reputation. 

F, Avexanper exhibits four heads in colored 
crayons, all of them possessing more or less of 
that vigor and spirited touch which distinguish the 
works of this artist. He has devoted several 
years almost exclusively to the practice of crayons, 
and has produced most astonishing results, appa- 
rently with little labor judiciously disposed. He is 
acknowledged as an artist of great power and truth. 

S. L. Gerry, we are sorry to say, exhibits but 
one picture, but this is of a very agreeable char- 
acter. It is a view from Bartlett, N. H., and 
shows the far stretching fields and meadows of 
North Conway, in a manner to combine its fertile 
richness and graceful character with the pictur- 
esque outlines of its beautiful mountain and ledges. 
This charming portion of the valley of the Saco 
is unrivalled in loveliness, and Gerry has given us 
many of its fine points in his usual facile manner. 

J. Pore has brought back from abroad a freer 
and more artistic manner than he formerly pos- 
sessed. His drawing too is visibly improved. His 
effects and contrasts are more forcible. In fact he 
has become tinctured and leavened with the school 
of Couture. The ‘“ Page and Hawk” is after him, 
and isadelicate, well colored copy. The head of a 
Lady, recently added to the exhibition, is very 
agreeably colored and is painted in a most effective 
manner. 

A. Orpway has a portrait in colored crayons 
which gains him much credit, placing him with 
the very best of our artists in thisdepartment. He 
has added also this week the portrait of a boy in 
oil colors. It is a very pleasant picture. 

S. W. Cueney has graced the exhibition with 
one of his inimitable black crayon heads. 

There is something so refined, spiritual and 
sweet about the works of this delightful artist that 
it has long become fashionable to admire them, so 
that I make but a feeble re-echo when I say that 
this head of a child is all that is lovely in its child- 
ish simplicity and beauty, possessing as it does all 
the rare characteristics of the best efforts of this 
gifted artist. 

W. Wittarp sends us his well known portrait of 
Jenny Lind, and the head of a Lady, which has 
some excellent qualities of tone and color. 

H. Witarp has also two or three pleasant por- 
traits—C. Martin hastwo charming crayon heads 
of children.—Hantey, Kimserty, and Hartwe.u 


are all well represented in this department of the 
exhibition. There are numerous other works of 
merit in the exhibition which we have no time 


or space to eulogize. Cc. 
TSP 


God bade the Sun with golden step sublime 
Advance! 

He whispered in the listening ear of Time, 
Advance! 

He bade the guiding Spirit of the Stars, 

With lightning speed, in silver shining cars, 

Along the bright floor of his azure hall 
Advance! 

Sun, Stars, and Time, obey the voice, and all 
Advance! 

The river at its bubbling fountain cries, 
Advance ! 

The clouds proclaim, like heralds through the skies, 
Advance! 

Throughout the world the mighty Master’s laws 

Allow not one brief moment’s idle pause. 

The earth is full of life ; the swelling seeds 
Advance! 

And summer hours, like flowery harnessed steeds, 
Advance ! 
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Encores in Concerts. 


We have scarcely enjoyed a concert in the 
Music Hall this winter, that we have not vowed 
internally to write an article, which we have as 
often failed, from forgetfulness or want of time, to 
do. The right of the encore is one which the 
sovereign public, in the uncontainableness of its 
enthusiasm, is continually abusing. The ery of 
encore, in its strict meaning, to which in practice 
it seems not half of the time confined, is simply 
Again! And it is both natural and reasonable 
that an audience should ask sometimes for a repe- 
tition of a piece of music, which either in itself 
or in the performance, has caused peculiar and 
unanimous satisfaction. But it is a privilege most 
easily abused; it soon ceases to be a distinction 
and becomes a bore. ‘To keep its exercise within 
due limits, there are several things to be consid- 
ered: as, 

1. The unity of the concert, regarded as an 
artistic whole. 

2. The rights of the rest of the audience. 

3. Justice to the performers. 

4, Justice to the music and the composer and 
our own musical culture in regard to them. ~ 

All these, and perhaps more, properly take 
precedence of our own momentary pleasure, 
which would prolong itself by an encore. 

1. On the first point, consider that the programme 
of a good concert is itself a work of art, wisely 
made up and proportioned as to length, quantity, 
quality, -variety, and with a skilful study of con- 
trasts. If it be a programme of the solid, classical 
kind, substantially made up of symphony and 
overtures, or of quartets and sonatas, and if a 
vocal piece or two, or an instrumental solo of a 
long string of variations, is introduced by way of 
foil and contrast, the hearer blindly defeats his own 
intention by vociferously encoring one or more 
of these latter, as he will find to his cost before the 
programme is finished ; for he has added so much 
to its total length, indulging too long in that listless 
listless alternation, till the whole grows heavy. 
And it seems to be the fatality that it is almost 
always the lighter and secondary matters, the solos 
—for the poor reason that these are personal,—that 
get the encores. The demanding of a repetition 
of a movement in a symphony or quartet, some- 
times, for instance, an andante of Beethoven, 
shows better taste ; but even this is dangerous and 
should be kept exceptional, for it alters the pro- 
portions of the work and of the concert. Justice 
to the idea and plan of the concert, then, should 
teach us to be sparing of our interference to dis- 
turb its fair proportions. If artists, rather say 
virtuosos, have been so much spoiled by these un- 
stinted encores, that they actually allow for them 
in their programmes, as items understood, the 
more the better,—why this is all the stronger 
illustration of the evil we are pointing out. 

2. Justice to our fellow auditors is equally impor- 
tant, even justice to the minority,—certainly to 
the more quiet, undemonstrative, but not for that 
less truly music-loving majority. It is not the 
best music-lovers, who most readily express their 
pleasure by the clapping of hands. Such noisy 
demonstrations too come in unnaturally after the 
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best kind of music. When we are most deeply 
moved and interested by works which speak to 
the intellect and to the soul, we are inclined to 
the most silent form of approbation. At least 
such is the case with persons of that quiet, medi- 
tative and harmonious temperament, which is 
most likely to be found en rapport with music of 
the most classical and intellectual character. Now 
it not unfrequently happens that where the mass 
of an audience are of this class, and the piece of 
Beethoven or Mendelssohn has passed off deeply 
and quietly enjoyed, but not vociferously ap- 
plauded, a few of the younger and more thought- 
less, by sheer force of hands and feet and lungs 
have raised one of those thundering encores after 
the most hacknied overture, or operatic cavatina, 
* which there is 


or fantasia upon “ Hail Columbia,’ 
no resisting. The hacknied and the trifling are 
crammed down our throats by this means ;’ since 
the silent, music-loving many are no match for 
the others in the way of noise. The worst of all 
this is, too, that it depraves the artist, if he be not 
a person of high and unflinching artist aim and 
force of character. The virtuoso of the voice or 
violin, even the conductor of the orchestra, thinks 
that the polka is far more appreciated and desired 
by the audience than the symphony of Mozart 
or the overture of Cherubini, because it is far 
more Joudly applauded and redemanded by the 
imperative and forward likers of’ that sort of thing. 
So he adapts his programme, as he fancies, to the 
general will; for he must manage at some rate to 
be popular ; he gives no credit for the silent sym- 
pathy for his nobler efforts, which if truly counted 
should outweigh the noisy demonstrations of the 
others, and he commences catering systematically 
to what he falsely takes to be the public taste. 

8. Justice to the performer. The encore fre- 
quently becomes a nuisance,’ where it signifies not 
approbation or delight, so much as a gluttonous 
Vi the audi- 
ence in this case were a musically half-starved 
Oliver Twist, it would be well; but itis commonly 
in a state of positive plethora, that this greedy, 
avaricious appetite of a portion of an audience 
insists upon the singer or pianist coming back, to 
follow up the long and arduous solo, by an extra 
set of rigmarole, ear-tickling variations, ten to 
one on the most hacknied national or negro melody. 


It seems as if some people were possessed at con- 


and unreasonable demand for more. 


certs with a jealous eagerness to get out of an 
artist their full money’s worth. 
! Think what amount and qual- 
ity and variety of music is open to the thousands 
at an Afternoon Rehearsal in the Musie Hall, at 
a price that would be moderate for the mere 


And so cheap as 


our concerts are 


privilege of sitting for a social hour in so agreea- 
blea place! JAELL, though he play twice, seldom 
escapes two of these greedy encores ; because he 
has played once, they hold him bound to play 
again, and make the most of his good nature, 
seeing that they have got him there. Dear little 
CamILLE Urso is invariably a victim. The 
physical strength or weakness of the child are not 
considered,—still less the possibility that the young 
brain, after long concentration as intense and 
earnest as is required by the grave studies of 
mature manhood, or the young heart’s over-stimu- 
lated capacity of impulse and emotion, can become 
fatigued. Beautiful as it is, it is also a sad sight 
to see the little girl so overtasked and victimized, 
a gentle gladiator, for the pleasure of a thought- 
less, self-indulgent multitude, who seem to know 





| 
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as little what is good for themselves, as they do 
what is just and kind for her. 

4. What should be the most, but with the ma- 
jority of concert-goers is the least, regarded in the 
exercise of the encore, is justice to the Art and 
the composer, and our own culture in regard to 
them. We have the most familiar, even hacknied 
piece repeated, when we let the noblest and (to 
us) the newest pass half-heard and not half com- 
prehended. We make a personal matter of an 
encore, redemanding the singer to do over again 
a brilliant feat and receive new plaudits, when we 
hear once through with barely a patient civility 
some one of the master-works, to which Music 
owes all its dignity as Art. If Beethoven 
Mozart be in the concert, in one of their most 
living and eternal preducts, is there less due to 
these, bodily absent, than to Signor Whiskeroso 
Urlo, the ‘enore, or Signorina Screecherina, the 
prima donna assoluta, who have been so emphat- 
ically on hand with their bravura runs and shakes, 


or 


in some thread-bare and long-suffering cavatina ? 
Is it not wise sometimes to try to find the best in 
that which time and the judgment of all qualified 
Surely no 
less is due to Art and to our own culture. This 
principle, if practised upon, would sometimes lead 


to judge have shown to be the best? 


us to encore the piece, that was not the most per- 
feetly performed, for the very reason that it might 
be done a second time and done better; that the 
performer might do better justice to himself and to 
the composer, and that the piece itself (new to us 
and poorly comprehended, while we have abun- 
dant outward evidence that it is good and worth 
our pains to understand it) might be found better 
and clearer on a second hearing. We alluded to 
a case the other day. Miss LENMANN sang a 
scena from Jvdclio, the only opera that divides 
the world’s opinion with Mozart’s Don Juan. It 
was wholly new to a Boston audience; the music 
Was strange and had too much in it to allow it to 
pass lightly and triumphantly off upon a single 
trial. ‘The singer too was less effective, less her- 
self’ in it, (perchance some momentary embarrass- 
ment) than she is usually. Here were two of 
the best of reasons for an encore, (but was not 
demanded,) namely, the strong probability that 
the singer would render it much more effectively, 
and that the audience would “ get the hang” of 
Would not 
the time spent on a repetition of the Fidelio air, 


the music better, in a second trial. 


that was accorded to a repetition of the “ Last 
Rose of Summer,” have been a far better economy 
of our musical oppertunities ? 

These are mere hints. It is easier, we know, 
to point out abuses, than to regulate by set rules 
a matter necessarily so indefinite and complex in 
its manifestations as the instinct (for it must be 
after all a thing of instinct, perfectly spontaneous) 
which dictates the encore in musical performances. 
It certainly can do no harm, and may do some 
good, to think a little of these things. 


ee 


‘* Musica Grandeva Rediviva.” 

We notice in New Haven papers quite a call 
for a sacred concert in that city, for the Orphan 
Asylum, to be composed of “ music of the by- 
gone days.” 


“ Every Body,” says: 


One communication, which is signed 


“The elderly portion of the community need 
only to know that the programme was made up 
of such tunes as China, Bridgewater, Stafford, 





New Durham, Sherburne, New Jerusalem, and 
others of a kindred spirit to insure a full attend- 
ance on their part; and the younger portion 
would be actuated by a motive of curiosity to 
learn the style of sacred music in vogue in the 
days of their fathers.” 

Another writer under the above caption (which 
we may translate: Music of the great old time 
revived,) speaks of 

“ A meeting at the house of a respected citizen, 
which had been called for the purpose of reviving 
pleasant recollections of early life by listening to 
and singing the music of olden time. 

“As an invited guest at that pleasing enter- 
tainment, at which the sacred songs of our pious 
fathers were sung with an unction, spirit and ex- 
pression that would have delighted those noble 
men, and proved us no degenerate sons of our 
worthy sires, I heartily respond to the proposal, 
and believe that while we are benefitting a noble 
institution, we shall be giving a rich and novel 
treat to the rising generation, who have bat a 
faint idea of either the style or effect of the pe- 
culiar fugues of our old-fashioned sires. And 
although my own tastes are modernized by prac- 
tice of another kind, I would cheerfully co- 
operate with others in showing our children what 
and how our fathers sung in the worship of the 
“ Eighteenth Century.” 

Tremble in your shoes, ye modern psalm-book 
manufacturers, whose name is legion ! 

ee 
Tue Goxtpscumipr Rumors.— There is 
hardly a more humiliating sign of civilized human 
nature, than the eagerness with which the news- 
papers (in this respect merely reflectors of the 
public moods, and hence not primarily to blame,) 
catch up and repeat every idle report that places 
a distinguished person in an unfavorable light. 
There have been perpetual newspaper hints 
during the past year about domestic differences 
between the great singer and her husband. No 
one knows that these have even a grain of truth 
in them, and yet they are triumphantly repeated 
and greedily read. We have had one lately 
going the rounds, in a still more confident and 
formidable shape, and credited to a correspondent 
ot the New Orleans Picayune. This letter bears 
upon the face of it, and in the whole coarse and 
boastful style of’ it, evidence enough that it could 
not have proceeded from any reliable person. 
Things are stated as “facts beyond dispute,” 
which are in the same breath said to lie wholly 
in the future, at least a year off: Motives 
are assigned for this future “fact,” which to 
one who reflects on it are positively ridiculous. 
“ Sontag’s success,” forsooth! What has it been, 
compared with Jenny Lind’s? ‘The motive is 
absurd, and the imputation of it vulgar and malig- 
nant. 
will prove a fact. And what in the nature of 
is the world’s 


The “fact,” however, we sincerely hope 


Here 
greatest artist, now in the very fulness of her 
powers, 


things more probable ? 


endowed with all the restlessness of 
genius :—to cease entirely from the exercise of 
those powers, to own no mission of that genius to 
one’s fellow-beings, is positively against reason 
and against nature; genius commits lingering, 
miserable suicide, if it do not manifest itself in 
action, if it do not run its full career. We live 
in the confidence that this great light is not with- 
drawn finally from the world, and that Jenny 
will yet again be heard in America, and far more 
profoundly appreciated even than she was before. 

But what have these letter-writers or we to do 
with her domestic affairs! What do they know 


about them? The letter in question is written 
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in a style in which no responsible person, really 
allowed to know about such things, would ever 
speak. And that this may be the more apparent, 
we subjoin the whole of this precious document, 
as we have just found it in the Picayune. It 
was concocted in New York, and not in Europe, 
and is signed “ Antelope.” Are antelopes made 
privy to so much more than friends are allowed 
to know! 
New York, Feb. 18, 1853. 

The success of Mme. Sontag, in concert and 
opera, has induced Jenny Lind to determine upon 
again visiting the United States. The unhappiness 
of her domestic relations may have had some in- 
fluence upon her in coming to this decision, but that 
she will again visit our shores, should her life be 
spared, is a fact beyond dispute. 

She has already made arrangements to perform 
in opera in several of the principal portions of 
Germany, during the present year, and has also 
completed arrangements to give one season of 
operatic performances in London, during the year 
1854. Upon the conclusion of these, she will depart 
for this country, and will probably reach here in 
May of the ensuing year. 

In support of what I have written, I will state 
that Mr. Ulmann, the present able manager for 
Mme. Sontag, has received formal propositions 
from Jenny Lind to act as her agent in this 
country, and I understand that that gentleman has 
accepted them. Jt is his intention, after finishing 
his engagement with Mme. Sontag, to visit Europe, 
to select a troupe to support Jenny during her stay 
in this country. The programme of her arrange- 
ments in the United States will be to visit New 
York first, and after giving a number of favorite 
operas here, she will then make a tour of-all the 
principal cities and towns of the Union. 

I alluded above to the domestic difficulties of 
Jenny Lind. These, I am informed upon the most 
reliable authority, exist, and are still becoming of 
the most serious and unpleasant nature. Shortly 
after the honey-moon, some trifling misunderstand- 
ing occurred between her and Mr, Goldschmidt, 
(her husband,) which has been daily augmenting, 
until her sufferings are now too intolerable to be 
endured. His petty acts of selfishness, and his 
determination to rule her as with a rod of iron, 
have caused her the greatest unhappiness, and a 
separation has, I am distinctly informed, been 
agreed upon. The well known generosity of Jenny 
is one of the main causes of the difficulty, her hus- 
band being opposed to the giving away of anything. 
But then, it may be, that the high temper which 
Jenny displays at times, has also its effect in ren- 
dering her home unhappy. Certain it is, such a 
state of things exist, and what I have written 
above you will find corroborated to the very letter. 

j ANTELOPE. 





(>> Our Seconp Year commences after two 
more numbers, namely with the issue of April 9th. 
All that our friends can do for us against that time 
in inducing others to subscribe, will be so much 
towards making the Journal of Music a better 
paper. We mean that it shall improve at least in 
the ratio of its support. 

Renewals of subscriptions will be now in season. 
And we are sorry still to have to remind a portion 
of our subscribers for the past year, that the Journal 
needs the small sums due from them. 








CORRECTION. 
Mr. Dwient, 

Dear Sir:—I saw with much surprise, in the last 
number of your Journal, that a new Choral Society, 
called the “ Harmonic Society,” under the direction of 
Messrs. Johnson, Baker, Southard and Cutler, was about 


| 


to give some concerts. Will you allow me suflicient 
space in your columns to state that Iam not in any shape 
or manner connected with the “ Harmonic Society.” 
Yours very truly, 
L. H. SourHARD. 

(The above corrects in part the misstatement in our last. It 
appears that the combination, as orignally reported to us, of 
conductors of the new Society, has been essentially altered, so 
that, instead of the four gentlemen above-named, it is under 
the management of three: namely, Messrs. A. N. Johanson, 
H. 8. Cutler, and W. R. Babcock.. ...Ep.] 
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Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

CONCERT TO-NIGHT.—See the GERMANIA programme. 
Beethoven’s “ Heroic Symphony,” Cherubini’s superb 
Overture to Les Deux Journces, and Weber’s Concert- 
Slick, by JAELL:—is not here enough ? 


” 


On Monday evening, the MustcaL Epucation So- 
CIETY, for the first time this season, give an Oratorio 
Concert at the new Williams Hall. The South End will 
rejoice, but we must all be there. The selections from 
“ Joshua,” “ Jepththah,’’ and “ St. Paul,’ 
arranged, we understand, as to compose a sort of con- 
nected whole. The conductor is our respected professor, 
Mr. Gro. J. WEBB; for accompaniment, Mr. MUELLER 
presides at the noble organ; the solo-singers are approved, 
and the chorus numerous and prepared at all points. 


have been so 


PosrroNEMENTs. The Ninth Symphony, to the great 
disappointment of many, did not come off last week. 
Not a few persons came from out of town to hear it, and 
a Saturday evening vacant of all music, especially 
with one’s heart set upon a Ninth Symphony, was a 
vacuum such as nature truly We learn, how- 
ever, that we may still look forward to a hearing of Bee- 


” 


abhors. 
thoven’s great work, and that the “ Germanians ” intend 
to give their Extra Concert for it two weeks from 
to-night. 

Orro DRESEL’s extra concert) also, is postponed from 
next Monday to the Monday following. ‘See the 
gramme below; it is one which cannot spoil by long 
anticipation. 

The Mustcat Funp REHEARSAL is postponed to the 
afternoon of Friday, April Ist. 


pro- 


Postponed Indefinitely. Mme. Sonrac’s 
Boston. ‘The prospect of her coming has brightened and 
darkened with each day, each hour, these three weeks. 
There was no trusting any news, while newer came so 


Opera in 


close upon the heels of it. Last week, as we went to 
press, we had got it all comfortably settled and in type, 
by direct word of the agent’s emissary, that she was to 
come and open on the 4th of April, and thereapon went 
home to dinner; but the printed paper when we got back 
told another story, for the emissary had rushed in in the 
meantime announcing the complete failure of his nego- 
tiations with the theatre managers and that now she 
would not or should not come at all! But the next day 
appeared the news that the agent-in-chief, Herr Ulmann, 
had arrived “ to complete arrangements,” and great was 
the crowing; the opera was a settled fact, in spite of our 
unwelcome types. Then place and time became the 
theme of shifting rumors for some days, (we would sug- 
gest to Sontag’s manager the issuing of half-hourly 
bulletins, as they do about an emperor's sickness) till 
finally the story was: a despatc!: had come from ubiqui- 
tous Ulmann to the manager of the Howard stating that 
Sontag goes to Philadelphia, having been unable to 
engage a theatre as she desired in Boston ;—and here it 
has stood now for three days and, we fear, is too true. 
The managers of the Howard and the National say they 
offered their houses on fair terms, “but the grasping 
avarice of the Sontag We must pocket 
our disappointment and wait perhaps till our new opera 
house attracts the greatest at whatever price. 


© eaney_?? - 
agency,” &e. 


(G> The many friends of Miss Etise HENSLER will 
be happy to learn that she will remain in Paris for the 
present, under the instruction of Bordogni, who speaks 
most confidently of her future success. 


New York. - 
EISFELD’s CONCERT, on Saturday evening, the sixth 
and last of the series, drew together the largest audience 


. 
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of the season, and to our mind surpassed the others also 
in the excellence of the music performed. 

Mr. Fisfeld’s Soirées are among the few musical gath- 
erings here, which are visited more for the sake of the 
music performed than to witness the skill of the per- 
formers. And for this we specially like them. The 
style in which the fine works of the great composers of 
chamber music is produced at these concerts neeeds no 
comment—its excellence is well known. 

The pieces performed on Saturday evening were Mo- 
zart’s Quartet No. 1, in G major, Beethoven’s Septet in 
E flat, and a selection consisting of the well-known 
variations on “ God Save the Emperor,” by Haydn, the 
Canzonetta from Mendelssohn’s Quartet, Op. 12, and the 
Andante from Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 76, No. 1. 

The vocal pieces were Schubert’s barcarolle, and 
Mendelssohn's song “ Zuleika,” sung by Miss Thomas. 
We were struck with the beauty of this young lady's 
voice, but it was some time hefore we could discover 
whether she was singing in English, German or Italian. 

The principal feature of the evening was the perform- 
ance, by request, of Beethoven's single Septet, one of 
his early works, and one which exhibits in all its move- 
ments, save the Adagio Cantabile, the influence which 
in his early years, the styles of Haydn and Mozart ex- 
erted upon him. 

This work was written before the composer was aftlict- 
ed with the loss of hearing, and had struck out that new 
path in which no other has been able ta tread. It was of 
this work that he wrote in 1800 to a publisher—* all the 
instruments are obligato—I cannot write anything in- 
obligato.’ — Tribune. 


PORTLAND. A Mapriaat Ayp Morett Society 
has been established by Prof. Crouch, to whom the mu- 
sical public is much indebted for the improvement of our 
music. On the first appearance of the Society, its mem- 
bers did great credit to their conductor and themselves. 
Mathew Lock’s charming music in the witch scenes of 
Macbeth was rendered with great harmony and precision. 
Both the solos and the choruses were sung with a spirit 
that electrified the audience. The Madrigals of the 16th 
und 17th centuries were also very effectively rendered. 
The Society will continue its concerts on future Saturday 
evenings, and will bring out “ The Stabat Mater,” by 
Rossini, Romberg’s “ Song of the Bell,” Haydn’s ‘ Sea- 
sons,” and other choice pieces.—Portland Transcript. 
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“O2BO DRESSER 


WILL GIVE AN 


EXTRA SOIREE MUSICALE, 
ON MONDAY EVENING, MARCIE 28, 1853, 
In the Lecture-Room of the Nuw Music Hall, 
ASSISTED BY 
ALFRED Bagge MR. TRENKLE, 
CHULTZE, CARL 1 ERM 
And other Menken ‘of the GERMANIA MUs AL SOCIETY. 


PROGRAM ME. 
PART I. 
. Hommage 4 Handel, Duet for Two Pianos,. .....Moscheles. 
Introduzione pathetica. . Allegro brillante. 
Alfred Jacll and Otto Dresel. 
. Trio in B flat, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello, Beethoven. 
Allegro moderato. . Scherzo. . Adagio, and Fin 
Otto Dresel, William Schutze, and Carl Bergmann. 


. Andante con Variazioni, for Two Pianos,..... R. Schumann 
Alfred Jaell and Otto Dreset. 


PART II. 
. Concerto for Three Pianos, with accompaniment of 
Stringed Instruments,.2..... 0... cece eee ees J. 
Allegro Muaestoso. . Alla Siciliana. . Finale. 
Alfred Jaell, Mr. Trenkle, Otto Dresel, Messrs. Schultze, 
Meissel, Buchheister, Bergmann, and Balcke. 
Septet for Piano, Flute, Oboe, Horn, Viola, Violoncello, 
and Double Bass, Hummel. 
Allegro con Spirito. .Scherzo. . Andante con Variazioni. . 
Finale, Allegro Vivace. 
Alfred Jaell, Messrs. Zerrahn, Meyer, Kiistenmacher, 
Buchheister, Bergmann, and Balcke. 


[7 The Concert will begin precisely at half past 7. 
((>~Tickets at One Dollar each, to be had at the Music Stores 


of Messrs. Reed, Wade, Barker, and Johnson. 
I IMBAULT’S HAND BOOK for the PIANO 
FORTE. The above work, one of the best low priced 
Instruction Books for the Piano, has just been published. It 
is a popular Manual in England, and will, undoubtedly, attain 
an equal popularity here. Price 50 cents 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
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Ninth Subscription Concert 


oF THE 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


TO TAKE PLACE 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, March 19th, 


ASSISTED BY 
CAMILLA URSO & ALFRED JAELL. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
1. Grand Symphony, “ Eroica,’”’ No. 3, in E flat, 
Op. 55. Beethoven. 
1. Allegro con brio. 
u. Marcia funebre, Adagio assai. 
mt. Scherzo, Allegro Vivace. 
Iv. Finale... Allegro Molto. 
2. Souvenir de Gretry, Op. 9, (first time,) Fantasie for 
Violin, with Orchestral aocompaniment,. ...H. Leonard. 
Performed by CAMILLA URso. 


Part II. 
8. Grand Overture, Der Wassertriger, or “Les Deux 
WEES TTS eee eee I PTE Cherubini. 
4. Concert-stiick for Piano, with Orchestral accompa- 
niment, . .....C. M. Von Weber. 
. Larghe to. 
. Allegro appassionato. 
-. Marcia. 
Iv. Rondo giocoso. 
Performed by ALFreD JAELL. 
. Carnival di Venetia, for Violin, (by request,)........ 
Performed by CamiLua Urnso. 


5. Grand Overture, “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 


. Ernst. 
Otto Nicolai. 


Single Tickets, 50 cents each, to be had at the Music Stores 
and Hotels, also at the door on the evening of the Concert. 
Doors open at 644; Concert commences at Tg o'clock. 


The Musical Education Society 


WILL GIVE 


A WTOCAL CONCERT, 
Under the direction of Prof. G. J. WEBB, 


Wirn OrGAN Accompaniment, BY Pror. F. F, MULLER, 


AT WILLIAMS HALL, 


(Corner of Dover and Washington Streets,) 


On Monday Evening, March 2lst, 1853. 


The Performance will consist of a Selection of the CuoRaL AND 
Soro Gems from the Oratorios of 


JOSHUA, JEPHTHAH, AND ST. PAUL, 


And will be given with the full strength of the Society. 


PrRincrpaL VOCALISTS : 
Mrs. ROSA GARCIA De RIBAS, Mr. J. C,. WOODMAN, 
Mrs. EMMA A. WENTWORTH, Mr. J. H. LOW, 
Miss MARY JANE BELL, Mr. B. F. GILBERT, 
Miss EMMA J. GARCIA. Mr. J. M. MOZART. 


{ $"Performance will commence at 7%y o'clock. 

("Members are requested to meet at 745 o'clock. 

{Lr Tickets. .. . Single admission, 50 cts., or Three for $1.00, 
to be had at Reed's, Wade's and Ditson’s Music Stores, also at 
the Stores of Greene and Lincoln, 663 Washington St., James 
F. Gale, corner of Dover St. and Shawmut Avenue, and Manley 
Howe, under Lyceum Hall, South Boston. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of Bertnoven and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of CLementi and Haypn as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices 

Mch. 12. 3m. 


NIGNOR G. C. GUIDI Vaneianititine informs his former 
pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Pgno Manufactory, No. 365 
Me ashingion street, where terms anfi time for classes may be 

nown. 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and + Nw 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. b. 5. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
AYDN’S THIRD MASS in D. Uniform with 
* Ditson’s Edition of Mozart’s, Haydn’s and Beethoven's 
Masses.” Price 62 cents, 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
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Massachusetts Pendenny of Fine ts 


HE FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Massa- 
chusetts Academy of Fine Arts is now open at its Rooms, 


No. 371 Tremont Row. 


(F> The Collection comprises some of the finest specimens 
of Pictures by American Artists 
Hours of Exhibition, from 8 A. M. until 6 P. M. 
Single admission, 25 cents ; Season Tickets, 50 cents. 
Feb. 26. tf 


EW EDITION OF CARCASSI'S GUITAR 
BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 
M Carcassi. Price $2.50. 

This new edition of Carcassi's celebrated method embraces 
much valuable matter not con’ainedin those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole has been care- 
fully translated by a well known Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby rendered as free as possible from those slight but 
perplexing inaccuracies which sometimes become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which together 
with the masterly instructions of Care assi, and his plain yet 
comprehensive course of Exercises, furnish all that is desir- 
able to both teacher and scholar. 

OLIVER DITSON, Publisher, 
feb 26 15 Washington St. 


sp ho LAL, NOTIC E. 


NEW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


{1 ENTLEMEN and LADIES, who design attending the first 

NW term of the New York Norma Musicat Instirure, and 
who wish to have board procured for them, are requested to 
give early notice to that effect. This will be necessary, in order 
to secure suitable accommodations; especially, as there is 
prospect of a large class. 

Applications have been made by some who desire to attend 
the courses of lectures and other class exercises of the Insti- 
tute, omitting the private lessons embraced in the full course. 
Notice is therefore given that the price of a ticket admitting 
the hoider to all the lectures and class exercises, will be twenty- 
five dollars. Ineluding the course of private lessons, the price 





‘is fifty dollars 


The term commences on MONDAY, APRIL 25th, 1853, and 
continues three months, during which time daily lectures and 
instruction will be given in the various departments of music, 
the design being to furnish thorough instruction, and espe- 
cially to qualify teachers of music. 

The assistance of Taomas Hastinas, Esq., and other eminent 
musicians has been secured. 

Cireulars containing further particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mason Brornuers, (late Mason & Law,) 23 Park 
Kow, New York. 

: LOWELL MASON. 
GEORGE F. ROOT. 
WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Mar. 5. tf 
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“JONA 8 ; CHICKERING, 


I ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 
a Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 


No. 881*WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 38m 


NH. D.@@gor?rzteo7g. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


** 
. 


Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
. 16 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HE STABAT MATER, by Rossini, at the low 
price of 75 cents. 
ii9 Oliver P 115 Washing’on St. 


EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount oF 
Oxtves, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Gone Publishers, 


Jan. &. 7 Tremont Row, Boston. 





NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


je PIANO FORTE: A complete and thorough 
Instruction Book, selected, compiled, and arranged prin- 
cipally from the works of Hunten, Bertini, Czerny, A &e., 
to which is added a Collection of about fifty popular Airs, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Quick-Steps, Marches, &c., with and without 
variations, roperly arranged and fingered. By MANUEL 
ae rofessor of Music. 152 ; an elegant work. 
Price $ J. P. JEWETT & CO. 

is. og 17 & 19 Cornet. 


MrA>ryyvrr—-~—w— 


Artter-Press, | Susie and. “Bob Printing- -Office, 





Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 
OLIVER DITSON, 


Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
tT AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphinés, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


s«WEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Was ashington St, meee 
t 





Apr. 10. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


ans PRES JS REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO _ 
_ Apr. 





emt Serenade Band. 


HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 


ii 14 tf 


G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
364 Tremont Street. 


J. W. TAVERNER, 
PRBPSSSOR OF SLUEURIOW, 
AT HIS RESIDENCE, 

No. 30 CHARLES FRET, | BOSTON. 





L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 

_ Oct. 16. _8m_ 


TT. BRICHER, 
Orgautst and Conductor of Music 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON St. 


Jan. 22. 3m, 


J. C. WOODMAN, 
ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 
Cracher of Singing, Pinna Farte, Xe., 


No. 36 Warren Street, Boston. 
i113 3m. 








H. 8S. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 


ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jounson,) No. 90 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 22 tf 





F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. Resp & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii7 tf 





NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


(>= Now in Europe ; will seturn 1st of June. Letters may 
be o addneneed at 19 Hanover St. 26 tf 


GEORGE KR WILLEY, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


{G> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 


MUSIC ROOM, tHe Lecture Room or Kirk Srreet Caurcn, 
RESIDENCE, 84 Franxury Square, SurroLK STREET, 
feb. 5 LOWELL, MASS. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 
feb.5. 4 Pine Street, Boston. 














RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


For half a square, (8 lines, ) or less, firstinsertion, . 
each emer: inser. 
Fora square, (16 lines,) first insertion, . 
each additional insertion 

On advertisements standing three ths or we. 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 

(A column counts as seven squares.) 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quastenty in advance, 


No. 21 “Sehool ‘St. 
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